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Moving Ahead To Curb 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Mr. Fiynn: Juvenile delinquency, one of today’s urgent social prob- 
lems, is crystallized and brought to the headlines by frequent spec- 
tacular incidents. Last week, here in Washington, a group of juveniles 
stoned a congressman, literally in the shadow of the Capitol. The 
week before, in Chicago, a whiskey-drinking, cigarette-smoking eleven- 
year-old was charged with starting a fire that caused the deaths of 
seven persons in a slum tenement. 

But only a few of those labeled “juvenile delinquents” reach the 
headlines. The problem cannot be solved by dealing with a few bizarre 
episodes. Unfortunately, this question is more far-reaching than that. 

Joining with me in today’s discussion of juvenile delinquency are 
Mr. Beck, who is director of a special juvenile delinquency project— 
an endeavor financed by voluntary funds, especially from the Field 
Foundation, and sponsored by the United States Children’s Bureau— 
and Mr. Turnbladh, executive director of the National Probation and 
Parole Association. 

Turnbladh, as chief executive of the major private agency concerned 
with this field, you have been in a great many communities and have 
seen this problem at first hand. What kind of programs are going 
on in these communities which you have seen? 


Mr. TurnsiapH: The staff of the National Probation and Parole 
Association was in some three hundred communities last year, at the 
request of these local communities, to work with them on their 
specific problems of delinquency and crime. This means, among other 
things, that many communities at least are taking a more realistic 
epproach to this problem which has gained national recognition. They 
are trying to move in directions to solve it and to meet their particular 
peeds. 

- I was in a penitentiary, a state prison, just in the last month and 
as watching the new inmates—the new “fish”—being brought in. 
i were three youngsters, fifteen and sixteen, coming into the 
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state penitentiary—at that age into an adult institution—and each 
of those three youngsters came from communities in which there were 
no adequate services of any kind for dealing with their problem on a 
local level. That is just one example of an indictment of our approach 
to this problem, when we do not make a more intelligent attempt 
to deal with it locally and provide the services locally, so that young- 
sters do have the chance that they should have. 


Mr. Fiynn: Beck, you have been concerned with the national pic- 
ture; and one of the issues which frequently is brought into any 
discussion of this topic is the whole problem of whether juvenile 
delinquency is increasing or not. Now, recent statistics seem to in- 
dicate a substantial increase in the amount of delinquency. Would 
you comment on that issue? 


Mr. Becx: I will comment by a kind of side-stepping the question, 
because, as I travel around the country from community to community, 
I find that so often there is so much division of opinion as to whether 
delinquency is up or whether it is down, it deflects from the basic 
consideration of this problem, which is not whether there is an in- 
crease or a decrease but what can we do more effectively to prevent 
and treat juvenile delinquency in our local communities. 


Mr. Fiynn: It seems to me that one of the problems which we have 
to face is the fact that the United States is confronted with a very 
real problem. I spent several months this year in England, and one of 
the things that struck me was that, while there was a great deal of 
concern about the whole question of juvenile delinquency in England, 
actually anything which could be done with comparable statistics 
would indicate that they have a relatively minor problem compared 
with ours. 

One of the issues which is before us is this whole question of 2 
conference which is going to be held in Washington this week at 
which a substantial number of persons from all over the country 
will look at some of these questions with the view to forming anc 
developing a program which will lead us in the right direction ir 
tackling some of these questions. 

Now let us hear from the Honorable John W. Tramburg, commis 


sioner of social security of the United States Department of Health 
Education, and Welfare. Mr. Tramburg: 


CoMMISSIONER TRAMBURG: Since 1948 we have seen a dramatic an 
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tragic increase in the number of children referred to the juvenile 
courts across this nation. From our preliminary estimates it is pos- 
sible to predict, when the final data are in, that the increase between 
1948 and 1953 will be between 45 to 50 per cent. As alarming as this 
ray be, we are aware that the aggregate number of youngsters in- 
volved is less than 2 per cent of the total number of children who might 
be affected by delinquency in this nation. We know that our young 
people today, in general, represent a fine generation. Our concern 
springs from our recognition of delinquency as a symptom of basic 
social disorders which demand correction. 

Today’s program is a curtain-raiser for the three-day conference on 
juvenile delinquency called by the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and organized by constituent units of 
the Social Security Administration. The focus of the conference wil! 
pe on civic action. The five hundred conferees will be concerned 
with what people in local communities can do about this problem of 
delinquency. I am certain that the discussion of your panel on today’s 
srogram will be concerned with the same subject. 

Appropriate civic action requires that the public be informed as to 
he roots of this problem and the nature of the measures which might 
sroperly correct it. Like any social problem in a democracy, delin- 
quency cannot be solved by experts alone but only by experts working 
with an informed public. The programs of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare are related in varying degrees to the preven- 
ion of juvenile delinquency and, like all such programs, are de- 
yendent upon public understanding and support for maximum effec- 
iveness. Therefore, we look forward to securing the advice and the 
ruidance of those who will attend our conference. 

We commend the University of Chicago for bringing this program 
wf public service to the nation; and we are confident that through 
neasures of public education we shall find ways and means to initiate, 
trengthen, and expand those voluntary and public programs which 
ffectively combat juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Fiynn: Thank you, Commissioner Tramburg. One of the facts 
hich was mentioned by Commissioner Tramburg was that this prob- 
em relates to about 2 per cent of the population in the age group 
jormally associated with juvenile delinquency—namely, ten to seven- 
n. The latest data available would indicate that about three hundred 
‘d eighty-five thousand youngsters were before the juvenile courts this 
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last year; but, when we look at the problem in the police departments | 
of the country, about a million youngsters in that age group are dealt 
with annually by the police departments at the present time. This gets) 
us up to 5 or even perhaps 6 per cent of the child population in that age; 
group. It seems to me that if 94 or 95 per cent of the children in any) 
one year are not getting into trouble, we should not be alarmists about | 
this. I believe that it is, in a sense, a manageable problem. 


Mr. Beck: Yes. That is something from which all of us can take’ 
a great deal of comfort. We could relatively easily do the things which | 
need to be done to rehabilitate the children who have contact with 
the law today without breaking the back of the economy by any 
manner or means. 


Mr. Turnsiavu: I think that that is also evidenced by the fact that 
some communities, even with the latest statistics, have shown that 
there has been a proportionate reduction in delinquency in their com- 
munity considering the child population increase. It illustrates that if 
we can put to work the knowledge which we now have of the prob- 
lem, we will be substantially ahead of where we are. 


Mr. Beck: That point you raised about the increase in child popula- 
tion, Mr. Turnbladh, is a highly significant one, because this would 
mean that by 1960 we would have about 45 per cent more children in 
the age range of potential delinquents than we had in 1951, so that, 
unless we prepare our juvenile courts and our institutions for an in- 
crease caused simply by the larger aggregate number of children, it 
might become unmanageable in the future. It seems to me everything 
spells out acting now. 


Mr. Fiynn: One of the things about which we should be concerned 
is this total national picture, not only as it exists today, but as it looks 
to the future. And there is a very important federal investigation of 
this problem of juvenile delinquency now going on under the chair- 
manship of Senator Hendrickson of New Jersey, who is chairman 
of the Senate Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, dealing 
with juvenile delinquency. Now let us hear from Senator Hendrickson. 


SENATOR Henpricxson: As chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency, I have come to one conclusion after nine 
months of intensive investigation of this problem: Juvenile delinquency, 
now running rampant in all parts of the United States, is a cancerous 
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growth which must be crushed at every level of society if we are to 
preserve the morality of our future citizenry. But let me give you a 
little background on the formation of this subcommittee. Our man- 
dated task and our undying hope is that out of our endeavors will 
come salutary legislation to remedy many of the causes of this vital 
problem. I introduced a Senate resolution eighteen months ago call- 
ing for a nation-wide investigation of juvenile delinquency, because 
of the deep concern of millions of Americans regarding this threat 
to our youth. This resolution was passed, and a bipartisan subcom- 
mittee began its fact-finding mission to alleviate the problem which 
we confront. Through inquiry, investigation, direct testimony, and 
questionnaires, we have received firsthand knowledge of delinquency 
as reflected by professionals in this field, from coast to coast. We have 
gone into local communities, analyzed delinquency’s contributing 
factors and the agencies best suited to cope with them. We shall con- 
tinue, of course, to hold more hearings and to delve further into the 
problem. 

But we are convinced that nothing short of an all-out, no-holds-barred 
war against this scourge will lessen the tragedy slowly engulfing thou- 
sands of American homes. 

Is juvenile delinquency a sudden blemish upon society? Not at all. 
Does it emerge from society’s failure to meet children’s normal emo- 
tional and physical needs? Or the failure to protect our youth in their 
adolescence? It certainly does. 

Is parental failure, the absence of affection and concern for young- 
sters, partially responsible for the wave of vandalism and crime com- 
mitted by juveniles? There can be no doubt that this is one of de- 
linquency’s important causes. 

Let us analyze, for a moment, the forces which have organized to 
ruin our youth. What of the dollar-hungry, so-called “comic”-book 
publisher who filters sadism, terror, and crime to millions of young- 
seers monthly? What of the in-famous, and infamous dope peddler, 
who enslaves trusting children? What of the crafty Fagan who urges 
children to steal and pillage for a few pennies? 
= These are the overt enemies of our children, and their campaign 
« destroy has had breath-taking success. Last year almost one hun- 
ied and sixty-five thousand children under seventeen were arrested 

ir various crimes in eleven hundred and seventy-four cities. And 
* than half of all auto thefts were charged to juveniles. 
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But we cannot blame the underworld entirely for this sordid picture} 
of juvenile crime. Parents all too often have forgotten their basic) 
responsibilities to guide, love, and protect their children. The home! 
has become merely a place to sleep instead of a citadel of culture and) 
morality. Communities, too, have failed to fill the void caused by par-) 
ental disinterest. Social and recreational facilities all too often are. 
either inadequate or completely ignored. The children become way-: 
ward, neophite delinquents before a catastrophe strikes. I am posi-: 
tive that restoration of a properly functioning family unit and the 
healthy integration of this unit into the community is a basic require- 
ment to lessen delinquency. It is one of the remedies. | 

I am also sure that civic, religious, and professional organizations 
must stand shoulder to shoulder in the battle against our common 
enemy. We need a coordinated partnership, and we need it right now— 
a partnership which recognizes every cause, every contributing factor 
to delinquency. The school, the home, the church, must recognize 
the danger and devise a proper defense against it. 

We on the subcommittee recognize the gravity of our responsibility 
in combating delinquency and probing the extent of its venomous 
grip on America’s youth. I am sure, however, that we will find no 
quick panacea. The wounds are deep; and the cure at this moment 
is somewhat obscure—a somewhat obscure target, I would say. 


Mr. Frynn: Thank you, Senator Hendrickson. 

One of the comments made by the Senator had to do with this 
issue of a quick solution or an easy panacea to the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. That, Beck, poses to us a real dilemma, both to us and 
to the public, in the fact that we do have a problem which has many, 
many causes and cannot be dealt with by any one-shot cure. 


Mr. Beck: Of course the essence of the problem, as I see it, is that 
over and over again people look to some single, easy answer for any 
dilemma which confronts them; and delinquency is certainly no ex- 
ception. How often one hears the idea advanced that if we would 
punish parents, we would do away with the problem of delinquency. 
But when you come face to face with an instance of delinquency, that 
idea just fades into nothing. For instance, a couple of weeks ago, I 
encountered a problem right in New York City involving some 
Puerto Rican boys who moved into a new neighborhood where they 
were resented. A teen-age fight broke out, and as a consequence there 
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was one boy dead when the smoke was cleared. Now, this resulted 
from racial tension. The parents of those Puerto Rican boys certainly 
could not be charged with neglect. It is just one example of how a 
single, easy answer can be advocated, and really it does not mean a 
‘hing when you come down to cases. 


Mr. Turnsrapu: Could we not agree that there are more parents 
who need help rather than punishment? Actually, I think that one 
of the very real problems confronting parents is when they feel or sense 
a problem among their children. They are reluctant to seek help, be- 
cause they think that it is an admission of failure as parents. This 
popular notion that we should punish parents, I think, has driven 
parents further away from getting help; and I think that it is one 
of the really hopeful things that parents could seek help from com- 
munity agencies—from the church, from the school, on problems which 
they know are developing in their youngsters. 

Another panacea which has been advanced by a few newspapers is, 
“Well, let’s publish the names of these serious offenders, and that will 
protect the community, and that will serve as a deterrent.” 

Unfortunately, it just does not happen to work. For the serious de- 
linquent—the fairly sophisticated, so-called “hardened” offender—it is 
“cake on the table.” He is going to commit more offenses. He is 
gong to get into more difficulties, so that he gets more recognition. 
If there was any evidence it worked, it might be different; but it 
would be extremely unfortunate if such a program were adopted by 
newspapers in general. 

I do think that newspapers can be of tremendous help when they 
are informed and when there is a close relationship between the agen- 
cies of the community and the newspapers in calling attention to con- 
ditions in the community which create delinquency and in calling at- 
tention to the services which are needed to meet the problem. 


Mr. Fiynn: It seems to me that this is part of this whole “get-tough” 
attitude with respect to this problem. In the long run it is going to 
create more problems than it is going to solve. 


© Mr. Turnsvapu: And the question is: With whom do we get tough? 
Do we get tough with those who need a disciplined approach—and 
(gertainly there are youngsters in difficulty who need a fairly firm 
pproach— —but delinquency, being an individual thing, we have to be 
ighty sure that we are doing the thing which will work in individual 
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Mr. Frynn: That is a valid point. You see, the complication here 
is that anyone who says, “Let’s not get tough,” is accused, in general, 
of being a sloppy sentimentalist about this problem, whereas the real 
answer is that there are certain situations that do require real firmness 


with respect to the handling of youngsters who are in trouble. But the « 


answer, it seems to me, is only to be attained through a real study of 
each case, so that we know with whom we are dealing. 


Mr. Beck: Yes. The essence so often is that the natural thing to do 
is to get tough. After all, what is the delinquent doing to us? He is 
getting angry at us. And how close it is to human nature to meet 
aggression with aggression. So that when we talk about what a 
community can do, we are asking it to do something very tricky 
—that is, to have people in this community, in dealing with these 
youngsters who are really tough and really damaging, not to meet 
their anger with the anger of the community but instead, as you said, 
Flynn, to discern what are the needs of the youngster and, having dis- 
cerned them, then to meet them in an appropriate fashion. 


Mr. Fiynn: The same thing applies to the remedy frequently ad- 


vocated of getting a bigger and better police force. Actually we need 


far better law enforcement than we have at the present time; and 
the better police force ought to be in terms of better standards of 
personnel and particularly in the rapidly developing juvenile bureaus 
in police departments. We ought to see to it that there should be 
selected very carefully the personnel who are going to work with 
youngsters who are in trouble. This is a difficult problem and is not 
to be turned over to those who have no skill in human relations. 


Mr. Beck: Of course the police force has a function in relation to 
this problem which goes beyond, I think, the actual work with juve- 
niles; and that is the maintenance of law enforcement in the com- 


munity. It is important that laws be enforced if we expect young- 
sters to respect them. 


Mr. Fiynw: One indication of the nature of this problem is the di- 
lemma with which we are faced in regard to the respective roles 
which are being played by the federal, state, and local governments 
in relation to this problem. That is to say, what is the federal respon- 
sibility here, if any? What is the state responsibility? What is the 


local responsibility in an area which, generally speaking, has always 
been considered a local problem? 
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Now, it is true that these children live in families and that those 
families live in communities and that, whatever we do, any programs 
which are going to test children have to operate in local communities. 
They certainly cannot operate in Washington, D.C. 


Mr. TurnsiapH: Certainly we cannot emphasize too much the 
operation of the delinquency phenomena on a local community level, 
but the fact is that delinquency is a mobile problem. We cannot argue 
state versus local or federal versus local. It requires a real team ap- 
proach, because many communities by themselves cannot muster the 
kind of services and help which are needed by themselves. We have 
two hundred thousand youngsters who are floating around this coun- 
try every year. Certainly some federal help is needed there. The local 
community cannot meet that kind of a problem. Crime and delinquen- 
cy, unfortunately, do not stay in one community. 


Mr. Beck: In this local-state-federal dilemma we run into a very 
deeply imbedded American idea of local responsibility, of local gov- 
ernment, but which is in conflict with another American ideal which 
is that of equal opportunity. One wonders how he can achieve equal 
opportunity when a child in one county commits a delinquency and 
has all kinds of services and help, so as to treat him so that he will 
then become a good citizen; while right next door, in the next county, 
the child who is delinquent gets no sort of attention whatsoever and 
may well end up in the state penitentiary. It seems to me that, when 
these two ideals come into conflict, we must sacrifice something of this 
great stress on local government in order to give equal services for all. 


Mr. Fiynn: It seems to me that that is highlighted by the situa- 
tion affecting our juvenile courts throughout the country. We have, 
roughly, five thousand to fifty-five hundred probation officers serving 
in juvenile courts; but about half of the courts have no services of 
any kind, and those which do, by and large, do not meet standards 
which are acceptable, for example, to an organization such as repre- 
sénted by Turbladh, the National Probation and Parole Association. 


Mr. Turnsiapu: We could pretty readily agree that the juvenile court 
4 any community is a critical point in this whole attack on the prob- 
tem of juvenile delinquency. We have in this country, with the ex- 
‘ception of three states, local juvenile courts, many of which are in a 
small county, in a small jurisdiction, which cannot provide the court 

with the services it needs to deal with the problem. The juvenile court 
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has a twofold opportunity, it seems to me—(1) to deal in an intelligent, 
corrective way with youngsters in difficulty and (2) to point out the 
conditions in the community which lead to delinquency—a leadership 
role. 


Mr. Frynn: Implicit in this discussion today has been the notion 
that if we are going to move ahead to curb juvenile delinquency, we 
have to use more and better knowledge in the local communities, so 
that programs in these communities can be established which will 
effectively deal with these problems. 

One of the essential elements in any such program is the obvious 
recognition that the home, the church, and the school, the recreational 
agencies, and the service agencies which provide facilities for children 
and for families—the importance of good housing, and the like—are 
all definitely interrelated in tackling this complex problem. 


ETE 
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Do we have a real problem of juvenile delinquency in America 
or are the newspaper headlines merely aimed at public excitation? 
Most of you know that there has been a 29 percent increase between 
1948 and 1952 in the number of children referred to the juvenile courts 
which report to the Children’s Bureau. Is this increase occasioned 
simply because more children are referred to the juvenile courts rather 
than because of an actual increase in delinquency? This is a question 
frequently raised and easily answered. Over the past five years there 
has been a tremendous expansion of juvenile police units in most of 
our cities. These units, for better or for worse, see as one of their 
major tasks keeping children from court appearance unless their 
deeds are serious enough to warrant court concern. The development 
of these juvenile police services tends to cut down on the number of 
children referred to the courts. We can only conclude then that the 
court increase is underestimated rather than overestimated. 

But there may be other considerations. Perhaps the reported in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency is occasioned by the increase in the 
over-all child population. Is it a fact that we are not faced with an 
increase in the incidence of delinquency but rather with an increase 
in the number of potential delinquents? Figures derived from the 
Bureau of the Census answer this question. The average increase of 
almost 30 percent in the number of children referred to the juvenile 
courts between 1948 and 1952 compares with an increase of only 6 
percent in the number of children in the country who are of juvenile 
court age, generally 10 to 17. In other words, the percentage increase 
in the number of delinquency cases was almost five times as great 
“s the percentage increase in the pertinent child population. 
~ Is it then that our standards of child behavior have changed and 


+ From a speech presented at a conference of the American Public Welfare Association, 
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that children are reaching the juvenile court today because of deeds 
which would have not seemed serious some years ago? I have sub- 
stantial doubts that standards of child behavior change within a 
period of five or ten years. Moreover, FBI reports show that in 1951 
auto thefts by juveniles were up more than a half from the 1948 
figures. Robbery was up 25 percent, burglary 15 percent, and assault 
10 percent. A year later this situation had worsened. Children under 
18 committed 53 percent of the auto thefts and 48 percent of the 
burglaries in 1952. I don’t think there was a time in our history when 
we would have considered such crimes as robbery, auto theft, or 
assault as trivial—when committed by either adults or children. The 
data we have seem to demonstrate that it is not that we are getting 
more particular about what children do, but that more children are 
committing serious acts, and at an increasingly tender age. 

All the information on hand indicates that juvenile delinquency is, 
in reality, a serious problem in our national life today. I would like 
to say something of the nature of this problem, to report on the 
structure and work of the Juvenile Delinquency Project, to outline 
the component parts of a program to combat delinquency, and finally 
to examine the responsibility of our public welfare agencies to give 
leadership in such a program. 

It is quite popular in discussing such topics as delinquency, and in 
fact almost any social problem which aggravates us, to call for addi- 
tional reseach. Of course, additional research is needed, but I submit 
to you that even more pressing than the need for additional research 
is the need for us who are taking some responsibility to give leader- 
ship in this field and to put the knowledge we have to work.... 

From Clifford Shaw in Chicago, we derived our basic knowledge 
of the relationship between the disintegrated neighborhood and the 
incidence of delinquency. He taught us how under ordinary condi- 
tions the neighborhood affects people to a greater extent than the 
people affect the neighborhood. We learned that we could not tackle 
this problem solely on a one-by-one basis. The findings of Mr. Shaw 
and his associates were given new depth by Alison Davis, also of Chi- 
cago, whose studies highlighted the fact that there does not exist 
throughout an entire city a single concept of right and wrong. From 
Mr. Davis’ insights came sharper perception of the fact that in the 
slums the fight for survival becomes a literal fight. The things a nice 
boy might not do in a favored community may be just the things that 
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any good, red-blooded American boy is expected to do on the wrong 
side of the tracks. Thus, we came to see that delinquent behavior was 
not always deviant behavior in the community in which it occurred. 
Added emphasis was given, thereby, to Dr. Shaw’s plea for a neighbor- 
hood approach to the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

In their early studies, Healty and Bronner attempted to find out 
why, granting the importance of social influences, one child living 
in a deteriorated area became delinquent while his brother did not. 
They demonstrated that there was a difference in the emotional needs 
of children no matter where they lived. More recent studies by the 
Gluecks have determined that the delinquent child reared in the 
underprivileged neighborhood is, to a far greater extent than the non- 
delinquent child reared in such a neighborhood, brought up in a 
family offering little understanding or stability. The delinquent child, 
unlike the non-delinquent, is reared by parents who, because of their 
own problems, are unable to be effective guides. They are not desirable 
sources for emulation, and they cannot lay the foundation for a con- 
sistent, well-balanced, socially normal personality during the early 
stages of the character development of the child. 

It is apparent that the seeds of character malformation are sown 
during the early years of childhood development. It is also apparent, 
however, that whether or not the seeds sown will be of character 
malformation or of character formation is dependent on the parents 
and on the world in which they live. There are some parents who, 
regardless of the neighborhood in which they live or economic cir- 
cumstance or world tension, must sow seeds of character malformation 
because of their own twisted personalities, over which they have no 
immediate control. There are other parents, however, who might well 
rear healthy children if it were not for the impingement on family 
life of low economic standards, chronic illness, and other pressures 
which distort family living, make for marital conflict, and handicap 
the efforts of child rearing. The parents who raise good citizens in 
depraved neighborhoods do so because of enormous personal strength 
and character. Their job is much harder. 

Once the seeds of character malformation are sown the symptomatic 
expression depends in large measure on the nature of the malforma- 
‘tion and the nature of the community in which the child lives. If the 

ichild lives in an upper middle-class community, where church, school, 
Zand home are at one in repressing open display of hostile behavior, the 
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| 
child may never become a delinquent but may develop a neurosis | 
characterized by inner turmoil; in other words he'll take it out on | 
himself rather than on the world about him. | 

I pause here to warn of the danger of so concerning ourselves with | 
the delinquent child whose symptomatic expression is acutely annoy- | 
ing to the public that we lose sight of the needs of the group of | 
children I have just described. Their distress may be much greater | 
than the delinquent’s and their needs equally compelling. A delinquent 
is at least easily spotted when his symptomatic behavior is full-blown, 
whereas the neurotic child may escape attention, since his behavior | 
may be characterized by submission and conformity. But as he grows | 
to take his place in the world of adults, this neurotic child may con- 
stitute a far greater strain on the social fabric than does the delinquent 
who strikes out in misdirected rebellion. 

Returning to the subject of character malformation in the favored 
community, it should also be noted that despite repressive forces 
against the expression of anti-social behavior, we get from such com- 
munities, as well as from the less favored, a number of neurotic de- 
linquents. These are youngsters whose delinquent behavior results 
from compelling intra-psychic needs of which they may not be, in fact, 
of which they are usually not aware. This is the delinquent who 
usually does not have a gang affiliation. This is the delinquent who is 
full of evidenced guilt and anxiety. This is the delinquent who per- 
petrates his acts alone and who often makes the headlines because 
of the lack of obvious purpose in the deeds for which he is appre- 
hended. In the course of this discussion I shall make reference to a 
number of different types of delinquent children, but here take the 
occasion to point out that one of the evidences of our lack of familiar- 
ity with research in this field has been the persistent tendency to as- 
sume that delinquents are like any other children, but simply have 
another label attached. While it is certainly true that delinquents are 
like any other children, it is dangerous for us to allow commonplace 
generalizations to obscure the useful, precise knowledge distilled by 
steadfast research efforts. 

From the deteriorated community we are more likely to get a social 
delinquent than a neurotic delinquent. These are children who pick 
up the aggressive lessons of the streets and whose delinquent behavior 
may be normal in their own community. They, too, have had the seeds 
of character malformation sown. But, not living in a community 
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with high repressive forces on anti-social behavior, they give vent to 
their primitive, hostile, instinctual impulses and are encouraged to 
do so by the examples they see all around them. Their delinquency 
has, if you will, an almost healthy feel to it. They are not obviously 
guilty children, nor are they anxious children. They are members of 
the gang. They are destructive; they are rebellious. They resent 
authority; they seek danger. But in no sense do the provisions which 
would prevent and treat neurotic delinquency apply equally to the 
social delinquent. 

One of the most alarming phenomena with which we are confront- 
ed today is the fact that while ten or fifteen years ago the social de- 
linquent was almost exclusively a product of the city slums, today 
we find social delinquents in every kind of environment, in every 
economic level. Delinquency does not appear to be any longer an 
exclusively big city problem. While courts reporting to the Children’s 
Bureau who serve jurisdictions of more than 100,000 persons showed 
an average increase of 29 percent for the period 1948 to 1952, courts 
serving jurisdictions of less than 100,000, heavily weighted with courts 
serving rural areas, showed an increase in excess of 50 percent. All of 
us are familiar with instances of children from the so-called better 
homes who find themselves in difficulty with the law. 

There is some reason to believe that the process of growing up in 
America has been highly accelerated, that children are now having 
experiences at an early age which a generation ago one had at a 
much later age. This includes sexual experiences, dancing, drinking, 
driving cars and all the usual accompaniments of growing up. Adoles- 
cence has always been a difficult phase in America because our edu- 
cational process does not allow the assumption of adult responsibility 
until many years after the organism is physically adult. It becomes 
doubly difficult when children in junior high school and even below 
junior high school years are thrust into social dilemmas beyond their 
years. I am now in the realm of speculation, but the positive correla- 
tion between the delinquency rate and world tension, and the posi- 
tive correlation between delinquency rate and drafting into service 
‘leads me to the conclusion that the acceleration of growing up is 
‘directly related to bringing young men into service and its effect on 
their planning and, consequently, the planning of young women. It 
“is not, of course, the draft alone which does it, but the constant threat 


of open international conflict which makes it impossible to plan for 
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a peaceful productive life. Public opinion polls of teen-agers conducted 
by Purdue University would seem to support this contention. 

If we can move backwards now to the discussion of delinquency in 
underprivileged neighborhoods, we now see that the slum parents are 
not alone in their dilemma. It becomes increasingly hard for all 
parents to rear children to good citizenship in the world in which we 
live. Yet, a functioning democracy demands that there be personal 
self-government by the individuals who make up the democracy. The 
law alone cannot be expected to control behavior. The law must be 
an embodiment of the wishes of the people. If, then, there is evidence, 
as there is evidence, that we are not being successful in building inner 
self and social controls in the young people of today, this is a serious 
threat to our successful functioning as a democracy tomorrow. This is 
a problem for everyone and not a problem for experts alone. We do 
a disservice when we place sole and exclusive emphasis on the need 
for more skilled technical people to solve the problems of delinquent 
youth. Such persons are certainly needed and the lack of a supply 
of trained personnel constitutes a major obstacle to the successful con- 
duct of delinquency control programs, but trained technical personnel 
cannot do the job alone. They must operate in a community that is 
truly anti-delinquent. By anti-delinquent I do not mean being against 
delinquency as one is against sin. ] mean a community in which 
accent is placed on concern for one another and on the constructive 
rather than the destructive elements of social life. 

It is unfortunate that we are such dull, unimaginative creatures 
that we need a disease to dramatize basic disorder. Such seems to be 
the case. Juvenile delinquency is like a disease and the public is be- 
coming increasingly aware of it. Like all of us, the public would 
seek an easy answer, a ready solution. They would reduce the prob- 
lem to a drama, in which there is a villain and a hero. Today the 
villain may be comic books; tomorrow it is parents who require pun- 
ishment. Such misconceptions are to be expected. It is our responsibility 
though to take the interest that is now manifest and to weave that 
interest into a constructive concern for all those measures which would 
make it possible to rear healthy children, and, incidentally, to prevent 
juvenile delinquency. 

From whence will come the leadership for this task? I submit that 
the problem as I have skecthed it is above all a problem of public 
welfare. Yet, at least one public welfare administrator has written the 
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Senate Subcommittee Investigating Juvenile Delinquency that his de- 
partment has no concern with this problem. This, he says, is handled 
by the juvenile court. Could there be a more narrow misconception 
of the dimensions and the significance of juvenile delinquency! If 
we in public welfare do not give leadership in this problem, then 
leadership will come. The vacuum will be filled, but it may be filled 
by those who would destroy. It may be filled by those who say that 
the welfare school of thought would mollycoddle these youngsters 
and that the incidence of delinquency is dramatic proof of the failure 
of new techniques, such persons failing to realize that we have not 
yet begun to use new techniques. I say this not as a threat to you 
but as a simple statement of fact. 

What role can public welfare play in curbing delinquency? Going 
back to our analysis of the problem, we see the enormous role of 
the public assistance programs. If they are able to provide distressed 
families and families without wage earners with a decent standard 
of living, thereby enhancing family structure, the role of the parent 
will be easier. . . 

The public assistance program offers us not only a basic means 
for the prevention of delinquency but also a means of locating chil- 
dren with problems at the earliest possible stage of problem develop- 
ment and bringing to families in need the kind of services they re- 
quire. To accomplish these aims there is need for both an upgrading 
of our over-all public welfare program and a strengthening and ex- 
pansion of child welfare services. The public interest in juvenile delin- 
quency offers a marvelous opportunity for this latter goal. 

To cope with the problem at hand I believe we will need to make 
new and more imaginative use of child welfare workers. In many 
States much has been done by way of training teachers to discern 
problem behavior at its earliest stage. Literature has been developed 
and techniques have been perfected. Can the child welfare people 
do the same for the public assistance workers who require this type 
of aid? 

Bradley Buell’s work has crystallized for us a problem we are all 
familiar with, namely, the existence in our caseload of a pathological 
Jase, a group of families who go in and out the doors of various 
-agencies without receiving substantial help. The reaching-out case- 

ork service developed by the New York City Youth Board has put 
Zhe spotlight again on our protective services. Can our child welfare 
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workers, as well as other workers employed in our public welfare 
programs, develop the necessary stamina and techniques to reach the 
hard-to-reach families? We know it can be done. 

In the past the training, orientation, and personality of many child 
welfare workers has been such that they are far more comfortable 
in dealing with the neurotic delinquent and his family than they are 
in dealing with the social delinquent. The treatment of the social 
delinquent does not involve the imparting of insight primarily, but 
it does involve the relationship between the child and an adult—usually 
an adult male, one who knows the ways of the delinquent, who might 
well have been a delinquent himself but chose the law-abiding path, 
whom the delinquent cannot make a sucker of, who can take the 
hostility of the delinquent and not pay back in kind, and who can 
speak the language of the delinquent. Can we attract such persons 
to our child welfare programs? Or, if not, can we see the child wel- 
fare person as bringing children with the needs I have described into 
contact with the proper persons in the community? Many people, 
if they can be located, can work with these social delinquents. They 
may be barbers or bartenders or police officers or teachers. We do not 
get very far if we apply the same medicine to all children, perceiving 
their needs only in the light of our own professional prejudices and 
failing to use the wealth of treatment opportunities which exist in 
every community. 

Thus far, in discussing the responsibility of public welfare, we have 
talked about the prevention of delinquent behavior and aid to the 
child in trouble before he becomes an official delinquent. What of the 
responsibility for the delinquent adjudicated by the court? In many 
States child welfare workers serve juvenile courts as probation officers. 
It is my belief that it would be preferable if juvenile courts, organized 
on a State-wide basis, could have their own probation personnel clearly 
responsible to the judge. The use of the child welfare worker, although 
often very successful, has within it certain inherent difficulties since the 
worker must on one hand be responsible to the judge, and on the 
other, to the welfare administrator. Nevertheless, the organization of 
the courts is such that it becomes uneconomical and often impossible 
to expect a high quality social work probation staff for each court. 
Therefore, the public welfare field should look to enlarging its staff 
which serves a wide variety of children, so that courts without proba- 
tion service may have it from welfare personnel, who should clearly 
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understand that when they do a probation investigation or supervise 
a child officially on probation, they do so as the arm of the court 
and are responsible to the judge. 

Recognition of responsibility to the juvenile court judge under such 
circumstances, however, should not mean total abdication of welfare 
responsibility. Juvenile courts which have established a wide variety 
of foster-care facilities and other services for children explain their 
expansion in terms of the community lack. I don’t think this is the 
whole story, but certainly the vigor or lack of vigor in providing re- 
sources for children on the part of public welfare administrators 
may play a part in the unwarranted expansion of court services. When 
a child has been adjudicated delinquent he then should be referred 
to the department of welfare for the provision of necessary services 
in foster care. 

At least two welfare administrators have told me on occasion that 
they did not want the institutions for delinquents transferred to their 
jurisdiction. They claimed such institutions are headaches, and, in- 
deed, they are headaches, subject to repetitive public scandal. These 
institutions for delinquents, loaded with dynamite, can wreck a whole 
program. But the essential fact of the matter seems to be that there 
is no responsibility which we assume that does not have accompanying 
liabilities. We cannot in good conscience allow training schools in 
the majority of our States to remain outside our welfare programs, 
isolated from the bloodstream of social services. We cannot shirk 
responsibility and then complain when someone we don’t approve of 
shoulders it. Someone else did shoulder it in a number of States which 
have developed Youth Authorities to operate programs for delinquent 
children apart from the public welfare programs for other children and 
their families. We can do little or nothing to improve services for de- 
linguents once this responsibility has been taken from us. It is not 
too late, however, to rise to the interest in juvenile delinquency and 
use it to improve our programs. It will be too late if we allow others 
zo move in and fill this vacuum. 
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